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EDITORIAL 


T may be that some readers of this number of THE Lire o» 

THE Spirir will complain that an undue share of it is given ta 

what concerns nuns and priests, and even some of the nuni 
and priests may feel that their share is too exclusively Dominican 
in its colour. Were it to be made this criticism would, I think, be 
superficial, for the connecting link that unifies these articles: 
diverse as their particular subject-matter may be, is the importance 
of intelligent insight into and sympathy with the characteristics: 
temper of mind, ethos and outlook of people different from our- 
selves. This is indispensable to a right relationship with all those 
with whom our life brings us into contact, our neighbours; for 
upon it all real communication and in consequence all real com- 
munity depends. 

The attitude of mind which instinctively seeks that insight ana 
sympathy is a marked characteristic of the Dominican outlool 
and ethos. It is of course fundamental to the apostolate of the 
teacher and the preacher, in the widest and most inclusive sense 
of those terms. This the Dominican pre-eminently seeks to be: 
since by vocation he is specially dedicated to the search for truth 
in persons, things and the human situations they combine ta 
create. If then principles and the considerations that may arise 
from them are set out here in the context of a Dominican nuni 
community, a Dominican school for boys or even in an assessment 
of the meaning of class distinctions implicit in some familias 
second nocturn phrases, it does not follow that they will be value: 
less to a much wider audience. Are we not all, simply as Catholics: 
teachers and, in a sense, preachers, whether we preach from the 
pulpit, or teach in a school, or in the family as do parents, or ir 
our business environment or our social contacts, as we all of us do 
at least by our example and the hidden influence of the principle: 
upon which our life and actions are based? And are we not al. 
members of at least one community in which a right relation: 
ship to those who constitute it, based upon our own relationshiy 
to God, is of supreme importance. 

All this is, I believe, of particular moment in the sphere o: 
religious education. Catholics cannot but be concerned over the 


problem of what is called the leakage, the high proportion o 
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hose, whether children of school-leaving age or others who have 
eached adulthood, who cease altogether from the practice of 
heir religion. It is generally agreed, I suppose, that the majority 
of these do so because though they have been through a Catholic 
school and attended their parish church, at least in childhood, they 
nave never been taught their religion either in the home, or in 
school and church, in a way that has caught the mind through the 
magination and so moved the will to action. 
Surely the main defect here, though there are of course many 
others, is a defect of insight, sympathy and understanding, a 
efect in the human relationship between teacher and taught. 
hildren, and indeed adults also for the most part, learn truth in 
concrete vital realization of human situations in which the 
ppeal to the mind through the imagination plays a very big part; 
hey do not learn by abstract propositions. Yet religion is taught 
the school much more by means of the abstract formulas of the 
atechism than by an exposition which begins, as the Apostolic 
reaching from Pentecost onwards began, by preaching a Person, 
vivid presentation of all that Christ said and did and suffered for 
ur salvation, and the embodiment of this in concrete and visible 
acramental signs which mediate the life of Christ’s Mystical Body. 
this imperfection in a vital human relationship, resulting in 
ailure to realize the psychological needs of the young and 
immature in their religious education, is the cause of much 
damage, scarcely less harmful is the same defective relationship 
ometimes existing between preacher and hearer. In the pulpit the 
Bi nace and idiom of thought is too often heavily coloured by 
the technicality and abstract approach of the theological schools 
and manuals. The very use and study of these in the seminary, 
absolutely necessary though it is in itself for a thorough intellec- 
tual comprehension of the truths of Faith, is rendered almost 
inoperative unless its technical and abstract idiom 1s re-thought 
into a vital and penetrating medium of communication which 
has power to bring these truths to life in the minds and hearts of 
the non-theologically educated congregation. The failure to 
achieve this re-thinking is not seldom the cause of a certain despair 
about the possibility of effective preaching, with the resultant 
falling back upon ‘a few (unprepared) words’ or an indiscriminate 
fulmination against slackness and indifference. “And the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.’ 
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Much thought, effort and self-sacrificing love needs to b: 
directed today towards the setting up of a relationship which wil 
result in more effective communication in the family, betweez 
teacher and taught in our schools, and between preacher ane 
hearer in our churches; a relationship of person with person ane 
mind with mind, which will issue in a vital and fruitful contact 
We hope to make from time to time in THE Lirk OF THE SPIRI 
some contribution to this thought and effort. 
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THE ENGLISH SPIRIT* 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


F we were to consider the connection between spirituality ane 

art in view of our modern situation we might easily conclud! 

that there is little to tie them together. The world is full « 
obviously good Christians, devout living, earnest and regular a 
prayer; while the churches in which they pray are cluttered wit! 
hideous objects of piety and resound to the most dismal hymns 
Bad sculpture and painting and bad music are associated wit! 
devout Christian folk. But it is impossible for man to see his ow; 
age in true perspective; we can only guess at what is growing o 
declining in our own life-times. But when we look back in histor 
patterns begin to stand out before us in clearer outlines. And if w 
look back at our own English scene we can see examples c 
spiritual revival and decline and can examine the various arts tha 
accompanied these phases. Thus in the age of Dunstan there wa 
a great revival in the Christian spirit of the country, and in fac 
this can be detected in its contemporary art. We may not knox 
much of the music of the time in this island, though the tenth cen 
tury was a peak period in general for the chant. But if we examin 
the drawings of the monks we find a new life and liveliness in th 
illustrations of their manuscripts. Professor Wormauld has give 
us in his English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries on 
very interesting comparison of a Psalter copied at Canterbur 
from an original Utrecht MS about the year 1000. The Canterbur 
artist has copied the illustrations figure by figure, hill by hil 
tree by tree. And yet in copying the monk has introduced a 
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entirely new spirit, far more linear and far more lively than the 
original. The human figures move with a vigorous, graceful and 
hythmic vitality which makes them dance across the page. The 
rees take on an almost Chinese airiness. There is certainly music 
n this monk’s drawing, and he drew under the inspiration of 
he spiritual revival under St Dunstan. The Utrecht manuscript 
tom which he copied appears metallic, heavy and we might say 
sermanic in comparison. In the sphere of literary art we can find 
imilar examples in that pioneer essay of Professor Chambers, 
[he Continuity of English Prose. St Wulfstan, who carried the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit far into the Norman period, preserved and 
randed on a virile English literary style, to be continued by the 
inglish mystical writers of the fourteenth century and crowned 
yy the powerful and cultured prose of St Thomas More. The style 
eems to have been more perfect in the hands of the more saintly 
of the English literary men and women. 

_We may conclude then that some link may possibly unite the 
xt of a period with the religious spirit of that period, so that a 
yaper on the English Spirit may not necessarily be out of place in 
he study of ‘Music and English Life’. The Christian spirit in this 
country has an importance for the English music of today as well 
$s vice-versa. But when we begin the quest for the English spirit 
ve are met with many difficulties. 

First of all, to attribute any special type of spirit or spirituality 
0 a particular race or nation may easily degenerate into conjecture 
nd generalization. The Christian religion is universal, apt for 
very sort of human being, from the aboriginal primitives squat- 
ing in their mud huts to the over-cultured professor sitting at his 
lesk surrounded by the massive volumes of his private library. 
the spirit remains the same—there is one spirit, the spirit of 
Yhrist. Nevertheless each person differs as star from star, and each 
; his own personification of Christ. So as race differs from race, 
ation from nation in characteristics as well as social habits, it is 
ossible that the one spirit is manifested differently among dif- 
srent types of peoples. One man differs from another partly by 
eason of his home background, or his work or craft, and his 
pirit will be modified by these circumstances. Modifications 
mong peoples and races derive equally from their geographical 
ackgrounds. A race that has lived for centuries in the jungle, in 
he interior of a vast continent, displays very different habits and 
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ways of looking at things from a race that lives within the Arcti: 
Circle like the Eskimos, or on the prairie as the Red Indians. Thi 
geographical background of the English spirit must therefore b 
taken into account. | 
Here we meet another difficulty. England is an island surrounde: 
by many smaller islands. But the English, if we understand th: 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ by that term, did not begin their life surrounde: 
by the alternately gentle or cruel seas of the North or of th: 
Atlantic. The English, too, as we view them across the centuries 
are not composed of the single Saxon race. In assessing the Englis: 
spirit we have to consider not only their Teutonic, continenta: 
background, but also their Celtic, insular setting. Later too then 
were the Roman and Norman blood infusions. And all thes 
different elements go to form, on the natural plane, the Englis: 
spirit both of the middle ages and of modern times; and it is th: 
spirit, I imagine, that we are anxious to detect and describe. . 
We may therefore sketch briefly the characteristics of these fou 
main influences upon the English character. First in the field w 
find the Celtic people fashioned by the sea that surrounded them 
and the gentle streams and rivers that were their source of life, th 
woods and mountains of the islands, an atmosphere whic. 
seems to have been always relaxing, tending to produce a carefre 
and unambitious frame of mind among its inhabitants. In the: 
religion then we find water playing a prominent part, as the 
worshipped the spirits of the rivers and streams. A survival or < 
least revival of this cult is still to be found in the well dressin: 
among the Derbyshire hills. The cult of swimming and aquati 
sports may perhaps still reflect this instinctive attraction to th 
living waters, which St Patrick was not slow to use in his preach 
ing of baptism. Again, the mountains provided solid and ur 
changing refuge for these primitive people, who showed the: 
recognition of the eternity of these refuges with their cult of tk 
great stones which still stand all over the British Isles to attract th 
sightseer. We may here quote from Jacquetta Hawkes’ A Lan 
which could be a text-book for studying this natural backgroun 
to the English spirit: 
Life has grown from the rock and still rests upon it; becaus 
men have left it far behind, they are able consciously to tur 
back to it... . The Church, itself founded on the rock of Pete 
for centuries fought unsuccessfully against the worship of ‘stich 
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and stones’. Such pagan notions have left memories in the 
circles and monoliths that still jut through the heather on our 
moorlands or stand naked above the turf of our downs. I 
believe that they linger, too, however faintly, in our church- 
yards—for who, even at the height of its popularity, ever 
willingly used cast-iron for a tombstone? It is true that these 
stones were never simply themselves but stood for dead men, 
on sete of fertility, or were primarily architectural forms. 

. 100. 

We may add that the sturdy symbols of security that we find 
‘ising from every village, town or city in the form of the"stone 
structures of church or cathedral carry on the same spirit, however 
modified by the heavy Norman architrave, continuing within the 
ompass of the life-giving rock that is Christ the worship of the 
stones of the early Celts. 

Another feature of these men, fashioned by the wild Atlantic 
storms, the mystery of the dense woods, and the animals that they 
oved as well as hunted, was their poetic gift. They loved music 
und poetry, feasts and gaily coloured dress. Their bards were in 
many ways their priests, and the life of the people was carried on 
from age to age by their long sagas. St Patrick was fascinated by 
the tales of the ancient pagan heroes; so much so that he began to 
nave scruples about wasting time on light reading. But an angel 
came to encourage him: “Patrick, not one third part of their tales 
can those men tell thee, by reason of forgetfulness or loss of 
memory. But let what they tell thee be written down on poets’ 
staves and in the language of men of learning that they be for a 
delight to men of the times to come.’ The natural joys that make 
1p such a large part of human life have never been excluded from 
he genuine English heritage of the spirit, as witnessed by the 
sreatest of the Island’s saints, St Thomas More. And the fascina- 
ion of the marvellous in the hagiographical details about the men 
of God has not yet died out. 

One other point of importance may be noted in the natural 
sackground of the Celts; and here again we may turn to Jacquetta 
Jawkes. She tells of the Neolithic peoples of these islands who 
worshipped the peaceful conservative Mother Goddess of the 
arth. The women of that society were its foundation and contri- 
suted a conservative influence that prevented their menfolk from 
warfare. But this was before the various invaders, Celtic and 
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others, who tended to supersede ‘the bountiful Mother Earth with 
her gods who gave peace and who blessed agriculture with plenti- 
ful increase, by male war gods and the supremacy of the chase 
and other predatory activities. Yet the Irish worshipped Brigit the 
Mother Goddess and the island became our Lady’s dowry with 
an outstanding devotion to the Mother of God, which has not 
been entirely overthrown by a succession of English queens.’ 

One or two other points of the Celtic spirit should be mentioned 
here. Living as they did in islands where the prevailing wind is 
southwest, carrying cloud and mist from the ocean across its green 
fields and dark woods leaving these vapours betimes to cloak the 
valleys in a white shroud, they turned to the sun to find another 
source of their life. To encourage this universal god to smile om 
them they lit their bonfires at the equinoxes and midsummer day. 
And they committed their dead to the fiery care of this god of life 
in their funeral pyres. To quote Jacquetta Hawkes for the last 
time:'] like to think I can recall that the burning took placeatnight, 
for we are all attracted by the notion of a cave of light in the dark- 
ness, of faces illumined and gigantic shadows, and of the black 
waves of the forest reaching up, hardly touched by the glare.’ 
(p. 164.) So Patrick himself was attracted by their spring bonfires 
and through his blessing they have entered the universal liturgy. 
of the Church in the Easter night fire at the church door. The 
English still show their delight at the life-and-death struggle of the 
leaping flames striking at the enveloping darkness around. The 
fifth of November has changed the context of the rite but pre~ 
served the spirit. 

Another point about these Celtic inhabitants of the islands, dis- 
covered somewhat later in Christian times, was their enthusiasm 
for the monastic life, not the well-marshalled and precise life of 
the Benedictine Order but of an amorphous conglomeration of 
men, half hermit, half cenobite, often living alone on a small 
island or among the woods, as well as in monasteries comprising 
hundreds of monks. In the isolation of wood or island in particular 
the monk made friends with the native around him. The deer and 
the boar came to speak with him; the stalwart oak and the driving 
storm were his friends. And so the love of animals and the love of 
nature continued to play their part in the English spirit for many 
centuries. 


Now we must turn to the Anglo-Saxons, without however 
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going into much detail. Of Teutonic origin they brought with 
them something of the atmosphere of the continent, particularly 
perhaps the feeling for those dense forests so intensely darker and 
‘more forbidding than those of Britain. Their religion was a 
‘woody one. Tacitus says of them: “They consider it unworthy 
of the divine Majesty to enclose their gods in temples or to repre- 
sent them in the likeness of men. They consecrate to them woods 
and groves, and by the name of “gods” designate that mystery 
which alone they venerate with believing awe’ (quoted by Otto 
Karrer, who considers that their religion was a lofty and intellec- 
tual one). Their religion then had already something of that al 
fresco character that we find today in many Englishmen who 
prefer to take to the road on a bicycle or to the hills on foot 
Sunday by Sunday rather than enter the constricted confines of a 
church or chapel. Those early invaders of the Celtic Briton wor- 
shipped the “Heaven-father’ rather than the Earth-Mother. The 
“bright sky god’ was called Tiu by the Anglo-Saxons, which is the 
same as Zeus-pater or Ju-piter. But they localized their gods par- 
ticularly in great trees, and we may recall how the holy English 
missionary to Germany, St Boniface, dramatically felled the great 
tree, and with it overthrew the religion of that race. He was 
following the advice of St Gregory the Great who wrote to 
Abbot Mellitus: “Destroy the English idols but preserve the 
sanctuaries to be consecrated as churches.’ The tree, however, 
was also baptized and the English found their trees in their 
churches in innumerable bosses of the ‘green man’ with foliage 
sprouting from his mouth, ears and nostrils, or in the beautiful 
leaves of all the English trees as in the capitals of Southwell 
Cathedral. Most of all they found their sacred tree in the Cross, 
in the rood-screens and in the sagas such as the Dream of Holy Rood. 


_-Lo! I will tell the dearest of dreams 
That I dreamed in the midnight when mortal men 
Were sunk in slumber. Me-seemed I saw 
A wondrous Tree towering in air, 

Most shining of crosses compassed with light. 
Brightly that beacon was gilded with gold; 
Jewels adorned it fair at the foot, 

Five on the shoulder-beam, blazing in splendour. 
Through all creation the angels of God 


Beheld it shining— no cross of shame! 
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Then the Tree spoke to the dreamer: 


Then the young Warrior, God, the All-Wielder, 
Put off His raiment, steadfast and strong; 
With lordly mood in the sight of many 
He mounted the Cross to redeem mankind. 
When the Hero clasped me I trembled in terror... 


(Early English Christian Poetry, p. 93.)| 


This veneration for the Sacred Tree continued for centuries until| 
it became debased by the ‘Hearts of Oak’ and the ‘Royal Oak’, 
and the sentimental respect for that particular tree as a symbol of 
British stamina and ‘guts’. The warrior and the hero are still wor-: 
shipped in the British Oak, but the divinity has largely been: 
drained away in its sap and it stands in the centre of the English 
countryside mostly as the blasted oak. . 

One other feature of the Anglo-Saxon character may be men-: 
tioned—he was an inveterate traveller. He loved to be on the: 
move, discovering new countries, admiring new landscapes, seek-- 
ing adventure in unknown territories. In this he was cousin to the: 
Celt in his coracle, sailing round the gleaming coves and beaching, 
on the rocky islets of the North. But he was more accustomed to: 
walking for miles across stretches of open country, over the waves; 
of English downland, or plunging into the deeps of the forest. 
And the English Christians continued this—the Cistercian abbots 
had to travel once every year down to the Mother House on the: 
Continent. St Wulfstan loved to travel his diocese year in and 
year out. And Margery Kempe was one of a host of simple folk 
who were possessed of a passion for pilgrimages, to Santiago, 
Rome and the Holy Land as well as to Walsingham and other 
hallowed spots in their own land. The voyage to heaven, the way, 
the adventure of being on a journey towards the place of paradise 
was always a part of man’s instinctive religion, but it finds a place 
of special importance in the English spirit, and has been the mak- 
ing of a great number of energetic missionaries from St Boniface 
onwards. Walter Hilton in his Scale of Perfection translates this 
journeying into spiritual terms, and Bunyan later develops the 
same theme in his long allegory. Today we find the same passion 
for pilgrimage, though the dangers on the way to Lourdes have 
infinitely diminished, and the desire for a more comfortable 
method of conveyance to the land of promise reaches its climax 
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n the aeroplane pilgrimage. But the English have shown the same 
pirit on the natural plane as the red portions of the world’s map 
estify, now steadily dwindling. They have contributed a large 
ercentage of explorers and mountaineers and the Englishman 
till makes an excellent missionary, though in these spheres the 
Selt still holds supremacy, as witness not only the close link 
setween Ireland and America, but also the virile missionary 
orders and societies which draw their most successful apostles from 
he Irish. 

It should be realized, however, that the spirit of adventure 
through travel never arises from a distaste for home. ‘However far 
1e travels the Englishman preserves a devotion to his own hearth 
hat appears almost foolish. He may sing “Goodbye, Piccadilly, 
farewell, Leicester Square’, but he will call the meeting of a 
couple of tracks in the Sahara ‘Knightsbridge’ to bring his own 
and nearer to him. This in itself is an excellent trait, for in the 
spiritual ascent the soul does not leave the whole of human nature 
sehind; it is the man who journeys to heaven, not only his soul, 
und the Englishman instinctively recognizes that the only profit- 
able journey is one with a beginning as well as an end, and where 
he end is also the beginning. 

We must turn now to the Roman invasion, which has left its 
mark on the English character as it has left its mark on the English 
countryside with the roadways for the English traveller cut 
indomitably up hill and down dale without deviating to left or 
ight, but marching straight on to the ‘end of the road’. In the 
English spirit this is perhaps most clearly seen in the enthusiastic 
eception given to Italian monasticism in this country. The roving, 
sccentric Celtic monks, imbued with poetry more than with dis- 
ipline, were gradually pushed into the hills on the further isles by 
he orderly members of the Monastic Order inaugurated by St 
Benedict. There is no need to mention all the great monastic 
figures like St Bede the Venerable or St Aelred; but it is worth 
,0ting that the main literature of the spirit in earlier times in this 
country is composed of rules and regulations. The Celts of course 
gad their rules and they were far harder and more uncompromis- 


ing for ‘brother ass’ than the gentlemanly English type of discip- 
in 


Cs 
But Roman Christianity, brought to Kent by the monk Augus- 
ine from the Papal monk Gregory, was most perfectly crystallized 
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in the Rule of St Benedict, and the Benedictine monasticism, fir 
established at Canterbury, was destined to supplant the othe 
northern and poetic type. Or rather, it would be truer to say th: 
the clear and practical Italian rule was eventually accepted by mes 
who in the north had been prepared by those Celtic rules for th 
life of Christian discipline and in the south had sufficient tenacity 
of their old traditions and insular character to mould the rule o% 
life to their English way. This is evident from the subsequens 
charters and regulations which appeared from time to time up ta 
the epoch of the Reformation. For example, St Ethelwold! 
Abbot of Abingdon (+984) and later Bishop of Winchester 
wrote his Regularis Concordia Anglicae Nationis (Migne PL 1377 
for his work of restoration of monastic and therefore of Christiar 
life in England. He combined with St Dunstan in reviving monai 
sticism and in conforming it to the monastic life universal on the 
Continent. And in so doing he modelled himself on the work o: 
St Benedict of Aniane and his Concordia regularum of a century 
and a half before. This rule linked the life and prayer of the monk: 
very closely to that of the King and so to the national life. Its in 
fluence on the English spirit may be sensed in the following 
quotation: 
The pealing of bells is to be prolonged in the national fashior 
on Christmas day and certain other feasts; processions are 
assumed as taking place . . . in the streets that lay between the 
monastic church and one of the town churches, and (a practice 
still more peculiar to England) it is assumed that the people wil 
assist at the chief Mass on Sundays and feasts [i.e. in the abbey 
church]. Equally peculiar to the Concordia is the exhortation tc 
daily Communion (David Knowles, The Monastic Orders it 
England i, 44). 
The music of the parish church bells still holds the average 
Englishman and contrasts vividly with the spasmodic clanging 
that announce the time of Mass or the noonday prayer on th 
continent. While the enthusiasm of processions, preferably noy 
conducted by the brass band, is retained not only by the Salvatior 
Army but by local practices such as the Whit processions o 
Manchester. 
It should be remembered that the Carta Caritatis (1119) 
although establishing the monastic reform of Citeaux and prope 
to the whole of Europe, was drawn up by the Englishman $ 
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tephen Harding ({1134) and constituted a way of life which 
as to influence England more, perhaps, than any other country. 
y the end of the twelfth century seventy-five monasteries were 
cattered over the face of England, and their style, which com- 
ined in wholesome simplicity the cultus of God with the culture 
f the soil, appealed to the English character, so largely at that 
ime composed of peasant sense. Another type of Christian life 

der strict rule attracted the English in large numbers, namely, 
hat of the hermit or anchorite. So Aelred had already written 
is Institutiones Inclusarum (Migne PL 195) some fifty years or more 
efore the celebrated Ancren Riwle was composed for the assistance 
f certain anchoresses at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
his work is not purely a rule, for the greater part of it is made 
p of pictureggue and homely treatises on the virtues suitable to 
my reader, but it reveals the place the rules and regulations played 
n the spirituality of those days. From the date of this manual 
mwards we find an increasing number of ‘Summae’ directing the 
lergy and the laity how to live. Much of this literature was 
mported from abroad and shows how closely English life re- 
nained in touch with the universal life of the Church. But it 
hows how the average Englishman liked to have things ‘taped’, 
s he calls it today. He flourishes in an atmosphere of law and 
yrder and has a weakness for casuistical manuals which tell him 
xactly ‘where he gets off’ and ‘where he gets on’. Even today his 
aw-abiding character is marked with astonishment by the visitor 
rom abroad, and it has perhaps played a part in his facility in 
cientific and mathematical activities as well as in his appreciation 
yf such orderly and mathematical music as that of Johann Sebastian 
3ach. 

In passing we should note the popularity in the later middle 
ges of the manuals concerned with rules and methods of follow- 
ng the Mass. The vernacular was absent from the liturgy, but 
hese rules made it possible for the ordinary Englishman to par- 
icipate closely in the Action of the Mass. Nicholas Lore’s The 
slessed Sacrament (1421), John Myrc’s Festival, Lydgate’s Vertue of 
he Mass (1540), and Langford’s Meditations of Ghostly Exercise in 
rime of Mass show that right up to the outbreak of religious strife 
1 the sixteenth century the people’s eyes were trained on the 
turgical action and real presence of our Lord in the Eucharist. 
\bove all, the Layfolk’s Mass Book, although written originally in 
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French, was translated into English verse carly in the thirteenth 
century and made it possible to memorize the paraphrases ane 
prayers that follow every step in the Mass. It was the popula: 
Mass book until the Reformation. 

To follow my original plan of tracing the four main influence: 
in the formation of the English spirit I should here return to th: 
Norman invasion, and trace the primitive sources of this French 
stream which poured into the English rivers. But space does no 
permit any detailed examination of this influence, and. besides 
the spirit of the island was already well formed by the eleventh 
century so that this invasion has less significance than those of th: 
Celts, Anglo-Saxons and Romans. Of course the influence wae 
greatest in the arts—poetry, architecture and presumably the mort 
cultured music were in the main French for a logge period. Bu 
the life, as indeed the speech of the English folk, was modified bu 
not supplanted by the influx of new blood. 

I would prefer now to turn to some specifically English charac 
teristics as personified in the lives of some of the outstandins 
saints of the island. St Bede the Venerable, for instance, represent 
the acceptance of the Italian rule of life by a typical English 
character, for he was brought up from childhood in the monaster- 
at Jarrow, newly established directly under the Rule of & 
Benedict by Benet Biscop, who went to Rome first before estab 
lishing his monastery, though he tempered the Monte Cassine 
regime to the different natures of his northern subjects (ct 
Knowles 22-3). Bede himself was essentially an historian, and 
placid non-partisan historian too, so that his spiritual teaching i 
nothing if not traditional, founded with great care on the Scrip 
tures and on the Fathers, ‘whose work he so perfectly possesses 
that generally speaking he has rather chosen to use their word 
than his own’ (Challoner, Britannia sancta, i, 328, London 1745) 
What is of particular moment in the spirituality of St Bede is th 
balance he preserves between historical, literal, accuracy and hi 
intense devotion to the allegorical sense of Scripture, withou 
which he felt that the words of the Bible would be mere straw 
for it is so often sheer historical fact which is of interest but not o 
life to the present-day reader (cf. Allegorica Expositio in Samuelen 
Migne PL 91). The Venerable Bede was a poet and the author o 
many hymns; and in all this he sets the standard for the authenti 
type of English holiness, poetic and intuitive, yet securely grounde 
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in the tradition and rule of Christ continued by the Church. The 
English mystical writers of the later middle ages were often of a 
poetic turn of mind, but they took for granted the traditional life 
of the Church in England. St Bede’s veneration for the Eucharist 
is typical of the devotion which remained the mainspring of the 
English spirit till the Reformation. ‘With much satisfaction’, 
wrote Bede's disciple Cuthbert to a friend apropos of the saint’s 
death, ‘I read the letters of your devout erudition by which I 
found (what I greatly desired) that Masses and holy prayer are 
diligently performed by your community for Bede the beloved 
of God our father and master.’ So Bede fulfils his life in Christ 
surrounded by the rites of the Church and followed in memory 
and according to his express wish with numerous Eucharistic 
sacrifices; and one of his last acts was to translate the greater part 
of the Gospel of St John into English. Thus did he set up a 
standard of holiness, seeking the spiritual within the literal, the 
soul within the body, the Presence of sacrificial love within the 
bread and wine. 

Men of outstanding spirit like Dunstan, Aelfric, and Wulfstan 
joined with Bede in their care for the English tongue, anxious that 
the folk of the land should understand the Scriptures; they were, 
too, men of erudition and accuracy in their researches into tradi- 
tion, and, as always with the English, they were men of intense 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 

St Wulfstan of Worcester stands out particularly because he 
was one of the only English bishops to survive the Conquest. So 
strong was his position and so revered was he by his flock that 
William the Conqueror felt it wiser to leave him in charge of 
Worcester for thirty years until his death in 1095. Some of his 
characteristics are of note in regard to the English spirit: he was 
devoted to the Divine Office and the Mass—even on his episcopal 
journeys never missing these services; he preached constantly on 
peace, he received and absolved sinners from all over the country; 
and he showed a genius for human friendship which has become 
a mark of English holiness. He was a man of affairs trusted by the 
Conqueror, and broadminded in his acceptance of the good things 
of Norman culture; but he was also a lover of solitude and prayer. 

Finally, one of the most charming of our true Englishmen is to 
be found in Aelred the Abbot of Rievaulx. He was a great 
student of the Scriptures and tradition, continuing thus the con- 
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servative tendency of his fellow countrymen. He was, also, a great | 
lover of God and man, and his principle treatises are Speculum 
Caritatis and De Amicitia. The latter work is one of the few books 
which deals entirely with the true friendship between Christians 
who also love God. He shows in his life and in his writing that 
faithfulness to the discipline of rule and law need not crush the 
gentleness and humanity which characterized so much of the life 
of the inhabitants of Britain since the days they worshipped the 
conserving Mother Goddess of the Earth. 

In the Speculum Caritatis, written at the instigation of St 
Bernard, St Aelred deals with charity as the essence of true con- 
templation, called by him ‘the Sabbath’—for it is the divine rest. 
He is insistent on the unimportance of sense and feeling which he 
sees abused sometimes in church decoration and chant. All these 
things must be subordinated to the will of God. In this work or _ 
in that on friendship we may detect a true Christian humanism in 
which the love of man for man, the achievements of his crafts and 
learning, all that is best in purely human achievement is caught up 
and perfected by the supernatural. There is an absence of any out- 
standing mortification and asceticism. His attitude to his own 
monks is redolent of this spirit: ‘I found no one in that multitude 
whom I did not love and by whom I was not confident that I was 
loved. . . . 1 felt my spirit transfused into all and the affection of all 
passing over into me.’ (Migne PL 195, 691.) 

But his stress on the unimportance of the senses suggests the 
touch of neoplatonism which he derived from St Augustine— 
neoplatonism of course modified by the firm belief in the Word 
made Flesh. This view St Aelred reveals more explicitly in his 
De Anima. And in this he has handed on to us a tendency which 
has led easily to a rather angelic form of ‘other worldliness’-— 
perhaps the other St Augustine was inspired with the spirit of 
prophecy when he said of the English, “Non Angli sed Angeli’, for it 
was their angelism which made them so ready to turn Puritan. 
This Platonic attitude is found over and over again throughout 
the centuries. Several of the English mystical writers, particularly 
the author of the Cloud of Unknowing, were fascinated by the 
Christian neo-platonic works falsely ascribed to Denis the 
Areopagite. Later on the Cambridge Platonists showed the stuff 
of the English mind, and the normal Englishman today when he 
becomes religious turns easily to the mystical attitude for his 
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weltanschauung. Perhaps this accounts, in part at least, for his 
indifference to the bad art and architecture, the bad music of his 
Sunday worship, and his suspicion of the liturgy in which the 
senses are ennobled rather than rejected. Yet this inclination to- 
wards the neoplatonic has seldom been carried to excess, perhaps 
owing to the relaxing nature of the climate which eschews all 
extremes. At least the Englishman has always shown a certain 
respect for the body, and St Aelred sums this up in his typically 
English insistence on a daily cold bath. 
* * * 


And here I must leave you with my task only just begun. Per- 
haps however what I have said may provide a background for a 
beginning of the study of the English spirit. I have here attempted 
only to uncover some of the roots that converge to support and 
nourish the British Oak. 


eA ee 
OBEDIENCE AND COMMUNITY* 
Henry ST JOHN, O.P. 


I SHOULD like you to look upon this paper as the basis of a 


symposium. What I want to do is to put forward certain 

fundamental principles which lie at the very heart of our 
Dominican vocation, and to draw from them one or two seminal 
ideas, ideas which like seeds will grow and fructify in the mind, 
and so produce fruit in the way we live our day-to-day Dominican 
life. I want to do this moreover with a special eye on your office 
as superiors. Superiors hold a key place in community life. They 
are fathers and mothers of the family, and like good fathers and 
mothers their chief function is to foster and develop the family 
spirit, which is the chief educative factor in the religious com- 
munity, as it is in the secular home. And since this is a symposium 
I think the important part of it will be the discussion, which I hope 
will arise from the seminal thoughts which I propose to scatter 
among you; not merely the discussion which will take place more 
or less formally, in this meeting, but afterwards over the dinner 
table, between groups; and between two also, in walks round the 
grounds. And that not merely today or this week, but recurrently 
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from time to time, for a long time to come. The object of all this: 
will be a severely practical one; what can we do from now’ 
onwards, and in the years that lie ahead, to deepen the reality of 
our Dominican community life, and raise it, so far as may be, to: 
the level of our ideals for it? 

For it is our most precious possession. We need have no doubts: 
on this score. Our community is the very basis of our lives and! 
therefore of our work. It is the source from which all the good. 
we hope to do must have its origin, the soil from which our work 
as Dominicans must spring, and into which our roots must grow 
deep, unless we are to wither and perhaps die. The more healthy. 
our community life is on the natural plane, that is in the physical 
and psychological environment it supplies; and the more vital it 
is supernaturally, that is in its response to and reliance, not on self 
apart from God but on human nature penetrated and transformed 
by grace, the more perfect will be the work which arises from it. 
I say we need have no doubt that our community life is our most 
precious possession, because it is a fundamental principle of 
natural law, the law which governs the functioning of our human 
nature in all its operations, that human beings are social animals, 
made to live not as isolated units but in a society. That is why God 
instituted marriage to form the family, as the fundamental unit 
of human society. A man and a woman united in one flesh that 
their union may expand in due time into the wider unity of the 
family. Under the basic influence of the family children are 
educated to maturity. No sooner have they grown into maturity, 
in the family into which they were born, than they begin, norm- 
ally, to think and plan for the construction of another family, into 
which they themselves may bring children. In that society they 
live, in that society they bring up and educate the new generation, 
and in that society they die. We, who are so much concerned with 
schools, know only too well that if there is anything wrong with 
the family, on the natural or the supernatural plane, it will show 
itself immediately in some psychological maladjustment in the 
child. The family is a basic necessity for the individual person; 
without its background in one form or another, against which 
personal life may be lived, that personal life will be damaged and 
distorted. 

This of course throws light on our vow of chastity in relation 
to our community life. When we renounce marriage by our vow 
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we do not renounce the love and human affections that are 
inseparable from love, for which the family provides an outlet. 
Our vow transforms these things into something wider in its scope 
and different in its application, yet essentially the same, human 
love. Our community therefore provides the background neces- 
sary in order that our human love may find its proper object and 
that we may exercise it in its proper way. Hence it is that our per- 
sonal lives must be rooted in our community, and derive their 
strength and effectiveness from that community. Here we are 
faced with the most fundamental of all sociological problems, the 
tight balance between the individual person and the society in 
which his life is lived; the right relationship between community 
and individual. That problem of course is constantly recurrent 
throughout history. We see it working out in the lives of nations; 
it is often crudely and partially stated in modern terms as the 
struggle of democracy against dictatorship. In what sense is the 
person subordinate to the collectivity in which he lives? The same 
problem makes its appearance in the upbringing of children in the 
family and in school, the problem of the due balance between 
authority and freedom. What is true of the lives of nations and 
peoples and of the basic unit of human society, the family, is true 
also of the living of community life by religious under the vow 
of obedience. It is still the person, as an individual, who is all 
important. 

A religious community exists to enable each of its members to 
fulfil a personal vocation; to become by means of the community 
environment what God wills them to be as persons; what he wills 
them to be, that is, in order that they may do the particular work 
he wills them to do in this world and in doing it to sanctify them- 
selves and so be made fit for eternal life. Every individual human 

person has a character, temperament, outlook and personality 

which is sui generis. No two persons can be identical or even 
wholly alike; they may be similar, but they are never absolutely 
so. This is true of families and nations as well as of persons. Every 
family has its own particular characteristics, so does every nation. 
A typical Englishman, we say; a typical German. Each individual 
member contributes to the spirit and character of the family as a 
whole, each individual national contributes to the typical character 
of the nation as a whole. And so it is in the religious family, the 
Orders and Congregations of the Church. All religious Orders 
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have the same ingredients, as it were. The vows, a rule and consti- » 
tutions, a particular and marked spirit and character. This marked 
spirit and character in any one religious order and the nature of 
the life and work which flows from it is constituted by the 
emphasis which is laid on one particular characteristic which all 
possess. With the Benedictines, it is Pax, a peaceful serenity con- 
nected with their family spirit and their vow of stability; the 
monastery is their permanent home. With the Franciscans it is 
Paupertas; the poverty of spirit and simplicity connected with their 
marked absence of solicitude for material things. With the Jesuits 
it is ad majorem Dei gloriam, the single-minded aim with which an 
army, under Christ’s leadership, goes out to do battle against the 
enemy. With ourselves it is Veritas; a constant preoccupation with 
the ultimate truth in things. No religious order has a monopoly of 
any of these. We all practise poverty, aim at doing all for God’s — 
glory, cultivate ‘the peace which passeth understanding.’ But each 
of us concentrates in a special way and with special emphasis upon 
one of them, so that it becomes our outstanding characteristic as 
a family. It is this that distinguishes us from others, and constitutes 
the chief end of our life and work. 

Our present aim then is to discuss the spirit of the Dominican 
Order, to analyse it in such a way as to see more clearly what it is 
ideally, and thence to judge how far our own Province or Con- 
gregation, our own Priory or Convent comes up to or falls short 
of this ideal. From this we may hope to ponder upon what we 
can do, as superiors, to foster in our community a desire to cause 
these ideals to be more fully realized and more completely lived. 
The key word then that denotes the spirit of the Dominican Order 
is Veritas. Its predominant attitude is one of looking for the truth 
in human life, and particularly, since man is a social animal, in 
human relationships. This does not mean that every Dominican, 
still less every Dominican nun, must be deeply versed in technical 
philosophy and speculative theology. It does not even mean that 
we Dominicans must necessarily be highly intellectual or even 
particularly intellectual, if this word is taken to mean a pre- 
occupation with what are known as higher studies. But it does 
mean that the characteristic note of the Dominicans must be that 
they are trained, and train themselves, to use every ounce of 
intelligence God has given them, not in an isolated compartment 
of the human make-up—God save us from becoming walking 
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intellects—but within a God-given personality compact of mind, 
will, and affections, which are all necessary ingredients of love. 
We must use our intelligence, understood in this way, to apply 
the truth, which comes from God by natural reason and divine 
revelation, to human relationships. 

For it is in the sphere of human relationships that we have to 
work out by sympathy and intelligence our share in what each 
person with whom we come into contact, primarily in the com- 
munity, our family, and thence in the routine of daily life, is 
destined by God to be and to become. That is not in order that 
Wwe may interfere in and arrange other people’s lives by a kind of 
imposition of our personalities upon theirs, but that we may 
telate ourselves rightly to them in the light of our own right 
relationship with God. For that is love, and our love of God is 
perfected in and through our love of our neighbour, of those 
about us. This special Dominican trait, summed up in the word 
Veritas, the search for truth in human relationships, is closely con- 
nected with that other description of the Dominican vocation: 
Contemplare et contemplata aliis tradere. Our primary duty as 
Dominicans is to think, in its widest sense; to think in relation to 
God and our fellow human beings, and to consecrate those 
thoughts in prayer. That means to set our thought by prayer in 
its right relation to Almighty God, to make every thought a 
part of our prayer, and so to become what God wills us to be. By 
being that, or by being in process of becoming that, we hand on 
to others what we ourselves are and possess. 

Thus it comes about that to think prayerfully, as a habit of our 
whole,personality, about our relation to God, and thence to those 
amongst whom God’s providence has set us, results in a profound 
respect for the human person as God’s creation destined to become 
through human agency, what he wills each person to be. Thus 
we are, and can recognize ourselves to be, God’s collaborators in 
the eternal work of creating and building up human persons made 
in his image for the happiness of heaven. In this way we gain and 
increase in a power of entering into the minds, feelings and way 
of looking at things, of others very different from ourselves, and so 
by being what we are we can hand on to others the truth that we 
possess. That is the length and breadth and height of our Domini- 
can vocation. You see what an immense influence this marked note 
of the Dominican character can have, and actually has, upon our 
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community, and consequently upon the work which originates | 
from and is done by our community. 

Here then at last we are at the very heart of our subject: the 
relation of our vow of obedience and its practice to the way in 
which the Dominican character is impressed upon our community, 
and influences in consequence the way our community shapes 
and forms us as individual persons by its spirit; so that we give 
back to the community as our contribution to its life what our 
personal life has in fact received from our community. We must 
always be careful, whether as subjects or superiors, of regarding 
obedience as obedience to the Superior in isolation from the 
community. A superior is not an arbitrary autocrat; he or she 
represents the community as its head, and is there to govern in 
accordance with the spirit of the community, as the Rule and 
Constitutions create and maintain it. Authority in government is 
a correlative of obedience in the subject; the two together make 
the community. The right use of authority in itself entails a kind 
of obedience proper to the superior, a responsibility on the 
superior’s part for giving commands and directions in accordance 
with the basic principles of the life of the community, the spirit 
of truth and love in the particular form in which St Dominic has 
handed it down to us. The absence of this, humanly speaking, 
undermines the spirit of a community, which should be able to 
give a willing and loving obedience. It undermines because its 
result is to obscure the truths the community spirit enshrines. Of 
course the duty of obedience, even to an arbitrary superior, whose 
rule is in effect contrary to the spirit of the Order, is absolute, or 
nearly so. There is only one absolute obedience, obedience to God. 
But for religious, apart from sin, obedience to our superiors, with 
this one exception, is absolute too. That does not mean that all 
commands not involving sin are good in themselves; we may 
believe them at times to be harmful, at least in a proximate sense, 
when neither our charity nor prudence can hide from our minds 
the fact that they certainly are so. Nevertheless we are bound even 
then, having made our own view clear to authority, to give our 
loyal and willing obedience to such commands, secure in the 
belief that ultimately God will bring good out of that obedience 
in ways we cannot foresee. The ideal, however, for which subject 
and superior must both work is an obedience given and accepted 
which is in accordance with the spirit of the community, in so 
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far as the community mirrors the spirit of the Order as the Rule 
and Constitutions set it forth. Such obedience is a personal con- 
tribution on the part of both to the intensification and deepening 
of community spirit, and the act of authority which clicits the 
obedience is itself an obedient act. Experience teaches us that 
humanly speaking, and we all recognize this, the perfection of 
willing obedience is in large measure dependent upon the extent 
to which the exercise of authority is fundamentally consonant 
with the spirit of the Order. The spirit of authority, then, the 
spirit in which commands and directions are given, is every bit as 
important and as necessary as the spirit of obedience, the spirit in 
which those commands and directions are accepted; and both are 
dependent on faithfulness to the Dominican spirit, while at the 
same time they are formative of it. 

We have seen that the essential characteristic of our Dominican 
spirit, which should vitalize every community, arises out of our 
constant search for veritas, the truth in persons and things and 
situations. It arises too from our practice of the principle that what 
we are and become by our contemplation overflows, as it were, 
into those around us and makes us ‘preachers’, in the widest sense. 
Contemplation, in this context, includes of course our formal 
prayer, but it widens out also into the direction and attitude of the 
whole of our thought in so far as this has its roots in our life of 
prayer. The result of the search in common for veritas, within the 
community, in relation that is to each other, is to produce a pro- 
found respect for the human person, as each is and as each is cap- 
able of becoming, both on the natural plane and by the power of 
God’s grace. These of course are not two parallel processes but 
one, nature and grace fused together into a single process in which 
the latter can and does transform the former. 

Our community life, and the spirit that permeates it, is forma- 
tive, it impresses a Dominican character upon us. From our 
novitiate onwards it is continuously making us, please God, more 
and more Dominican. The basis of this formative power is our 
observance of the vows which govern the life we live, the centre 
and heart of which is the liturgy, Mass and Divine Office. These 
are primary; surrounding them are the rule and its everyday 
application, governing the regular routine of our lives, silence, 
permissions, recreation and a hundred other guiding lines which 
we sum up in the expression the exact observance of the Rule. Of this 
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Chapter is the weekly or regular corrective, as Confession is of 
our sins against God’s law. These things iflived in a truly Domini- 
can spirit will impress upon us a Dominican character, and at the 
same time will increase, deepen and canalize, in a right direction, 
all those personal characteristics of temperament and outlook 
which go to make up our personality, God-given and unique. It 
is therefore of supreme importance to realize that nothing in our 
Dominican life, if it is true to itself, can blunt or neutralize 
characteristics ‘of temperament and outlook, gifts of mind and 
heart, or other particular talents and capacities. It can and does 
discipline them, purify them and direct them into new channels, 
integrating them into the life that has become our vocation. 

It does seem sometimes, however, that so much is the worth 
and necessity of community life emphasized that the unique per- 
sonality of the individual becomes sunk in it; obedience tends to | 
be turned into a rather slavish following of a stereotyped com- 
munity way of doing things which blunts initiative and represses 
the critical faculty. A kind of community thinking that receives 
no contribution from vigoraus, personal, independent thought, 
and so tends to become a devitalized conformity with custom, 
which has practically ceased to be real thought at all. We all need 
to examine ourselves as ifidividuals, and our communities as a 
whole, to see if there is in us or them any such tendency, even if 
it is there only in germ, and we need to be constantly on our 
guard, especially as Superiors, against any application of our spirit 
and rule that would promote this tendency. It would most cer- 
tainly be found to be a false application and the sooner it is 
altered when found the better. Routine custom can become a 
fossilized thing in a community, not because it is bad in itself, but 
because the use of vital intelligence in applying our foundation 
principles to the day-to-day living of our lives is not encouraged, 
and may even be frowned upon. 

A friend of mine, a former university lecturer, who is a regular 
examiner at advanced and scholarship level for the General Cer- 
tificate of Education, tells me that she goes to examine many non- 
Catholic Schools and also numbers of Convent Schools. She holds 
strong views on the danger of examinations becoming, under the 
stress of modern conditions, nothing more than an incentive to 
unintelligent cramming, to the great detriment of genuine educa- 
tion. She is convinced from her personal experience that this dan- 
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ger can be averted and by-passed by the use of real intelligence in 
thinking out and adopting teaching methods which have accom- 
plished this, and which to a great extent succeed in minimizing 
and neutralizing the danger. But in order to accomplish this suc- 
cessfully initiative, hard thinking, hard work and applied intelli- 
gence of a high order are a necessary presupposition. It is her 
considered opinion that on the whole the non-Catholic Schools 
are in advance, and considerably in advance, of the best of our 
Convent Schools in producing pupils who are really well taught, 
whose intelligence and approach to learning is fresh and interested 
and vital, and who have not been victimized by cramming or 
unintelligent memory preparation which has examination-passing 
rather than real education as a primary aim. This is the verdict of 
a highly trained teacher and examiner, of wide experience, who 
is herself a devout Catholic. 

I wonder sometimes whether this, if it is in fact true, may not 
_ be due to an over-emphasis, or rather to an unbalanced emphasis, 
upon community the result of which is to diminish rather than 
to foster personality. If it is it is a defect, and a grave defect, in the 


living of community life, in the day-to-day application of the — 


spirit of the Order within the religious community. Certainly if 
such an accusation could be brought against us Dominicans with 
justice it would not be on account of our Rule and Constitutions 
and the spirit they embody, but on account of defects in the way 
their principles are applied. There is here I think at least some 
ground for self-examination and discussion with a view to a more 
perfect living of our great Dominican tradition. The basis of our 
life and the source of its strength is the Choral Office. From that 
springs the soundness of our human relationships both within our 
Community and in the carrying out of our work. If there are 
faults and defects in our day-to-day application of our Dominican 
principles to our lives those defects will be found in the field of 
our human relationships. To that subject a further paper will be 
devoted in a future issue of THE Lirz OF THE Spirit. 


* ¥ ¥ 


In the October number of Tue Lire oF THE Spirit a special supple- 
ment of book reviews will be included. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


E are sometimes asked and we sometimes ask ourselves, 

‘What is Dominican education?’ It sounds a foolish and 

perhaps an arrogant question, as if Dominicans were 
supposed to possess a secret which made their teaching substanti- 
ally different from everyone else’s. That is not the idea at all. It is 
simply the question asked by an intelligent parent who is thinking 
of sending his child to a Dominican school. He knows what is 
meant by education; the process of equipping children with the 
means to know, love and serve God, and of developing their power 
to use these means. Education should produce wise men, naturally 
and supernaturally. There are many right but different ways of 
achieving this purpose, and to a great extent these different ways 
are represented by the different religious orders who teach. These 
teachers leave their several marks on their students. So the parent: 
quite rightly asks, “What sort of a wise man will my boy be after 
going to a Dominican school?’ He is not suggesting that it is any 
better or any worse than a Benedictine or Jesuit wisdom; he would 
just like to know if and how it can be identified. 

This question is very difficult to answer. We all know the 
pitfalls; we tumble into them ourselves. Jesuit-trained boys are 
efficient defenders of the faith, Benedictine boys are grounded in a 
kind of serenity arising from prayer and study. We say this sort 
of thing ourselves and immediately realize that it only scratches 
at the surface of the truth.We are like men trying to define a 
family likeness, and it can never be done adequately. We can 
only hope to understand the children when we know the parents 
and grandparents and the history of the family. 

So we can only hope to catch some inkling of the kind of wise 
man a Dominican school should produce if we can understand 
something about Dominicans and get to know Saint Dominic. 
And the chief merit of such an enquiry is not that it advertises a 
particular brand of Catholic education, but that it helps us all, 
whatever brand we are purveying, to understand our own job a 
little better. 

People often say Dominicans are easy to get on with. If this 
means anything more than a superficial friendliness we can expect 
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to find some warrant for it in the character of Saint Dominic. And 
just this sort of thing was said about him; he was charming, gay, 
equable, handsome and so forth, the hagiographers say, but none 
of those qualities is the essential stuff of holiness. We can none of 
us help our looks, and charm, if a virtue at all, needs something 
more beneath it. Behind all this in St Dominic’s character there 
lay something much more important. He had discovered the 
secret of loving people individually, doing the supernatural in the 
most natural way possible. It is so easy in the name of detachment 
to take refuge in ‘loving the brethren’ or ‘loving one’s flock’. But 
love can only be given to individual people; you cannot really 
love a cause or an ideal; you may feel strongly about it if you love 
deeply the people who should benefit from it. Nevertheless real 
love can only be given to real people. St Dominic discovered this 
and with it God gave him a quite extraordinary capacity of fellow- 
feeling with others, especially sinners. He used to say he would not 

_care if he were only a stone blocking the mouth of hell; this was 
because he really shrank from the thought of anyone going there. 
And there was the incident of the atheist innkeeper of Toulouse; 
it is easy enough to tell the story how St Dominic stayed up all 
night talking to him of God, but to realize the deeply felt love and 
compassion that drove him to this we should remind ourselves 
what it is like to travel, walking all day, and be faced with the 
prospect of a heavy day’s work on the morrow; and then think 
of the ache in the limbs and pricking behind the eyes that besets 
us half way through an all-night vigil. A love that can compel a 
man to carry through with such a work of endurance must be 
very real indeed. Now that was the man who set the pattern for 
all Dominicans; a man given over to the love of individuals. 

It is not surprising therefore if people say, as they do, that 
Dominican schools pay great attention to the individual child. 
This is sometimes misunderstood and the idea gets abroad that 
Dominicans deal with misfits. That is not so, though a limited 
number of ‘mild’ misfits can be helped if they are made part of the 
school family and treated as normal human beings. And Domini- 
cans are equipped to do that by their tradition and training, which 
teaches them to take each person on his merits and first look for 
the positive qualities in him and develop those. Obviously this 
will remain something mysterious; for no living tradition can be 
satisfactorily encompassed in a rational statement. But we should 
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never forget that this is a living tradition only because St Dominic 
himself is at this moment living in heaven and is constantly im- 
proving on our efforts and our training by his own prayers and 
power. And that is a thing we can never afford to forget, for in 
the business of education we are constantly taking up tasks beyond 
our capacity; tasks, risks, chances, new enterprises. Every child is 
different, and every attempt to educate him is largely a shot in the 
dark. We have our experience, of course, we haveall our technical 
knowledge, but the fact remains that this child is unique; however 
like he is to other boys we have known there is always something 
completely unknown. And so unless I had St Dominic praying in 
heaven I should never dare embark on such unknown seas. 

And this is only a microcosm of the whole Catholic business of 
education. If Dominican education takes its character from St 
Dominic that is only because it is a small part of Catholic educa- 
tion which takes its character from Christ. It does this much in the 
same way that a child takes his character from his parents by 
heredity, that is, by sharing the same life. After all, that is, on a 
supernatural plane, the meaning of divine grace; it is the divine 
power and strength which Christ came on earth to share with us. 
For it is true that as a result of our baptism, we live, as far as it is 
possible for a creature, with the same sort of life as God. Education 
is the process of helping and encouraging children to live that life, 
and its work is done in two ways; through the teacher’s technique 
of his craft, and ultimately through the power, the life, of 
Christ that is in him. This is one reason why the Church claims 
the right to direct education. The Church is the living Christ and 
therefore has the power to say how ‘they may know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast'sent’. This means 
that a teacher’s power is found not only in what he does and what 
he knows, but in what he is. But it must be emphasized that this 
is not simply the force of example. A holy man has power not 
only because boys want to copy him, but because he has a share 
in the power of Christ, and it is here that we must remember the 
Communion of Saints. 

We think of the saints in heaven as having power to help us 
and we know from our experience that this is so. It is not merely 
because they are interested on our goings on and happen to have 
plenty of time to intercede with God, nor is it even that there is a 
kind of reserve of power built up in heaven. These things may be 
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true enough, but there underlies them a more important thing 
which will always be something of a mystery and can best be 
described in terms of family sympathy. We are familiar with the 
phenomenon of telepathy between people who have some com- 
mon bond; mother and son, perhaps. In an even stronger way the 
Communion of Saints works, and moreover works on earth be- 
tween living Christians, because the grace we receive at baptism 
gives us the power to continue Christ’s work of redeeming the 
world. Therefore we have some of Christ’s power to lead one 
another to holiness and so we influence one another not only 
through deliberate and conscious example but more profoundly 
through unconscious communication, supernatural as well as 
natural. So we call the Church a family which shares a common 
source of life and it was for that reason that our Lord called 
himself not the way fo truth and life, but the way and the truth 
and the life. 

_ Of course there is a very large area of conscious influence; 
children realize it at least after they have left school; it is perhaps 
better that the teachers should not reflect too much on their own 
giving of example; being an example is a healthier way of looking 
at it. We have all known men who have not been particularly 
gifted as teachers, and yet their influence has been great because 
they have been holy; boys are certainly aware of this. With one 
half of themselves they may like the priest to say Mass in fifteen 
minutes, but there is another side to them, which appreciates 
Mass said devoutly. They notice these things; how easily we give 
ourselves an excuse for being absent from office in choir, how 
recollected a priest is in his outward manner and so forth. 

The root of the thing, however, is below consciousness and 
depends on what we are, and this in turn depends on the life we 
share, which includes our religious life together; Mass, rosary and 
daily Compline for instance. Saying these things together 
strengthens the bond that exists through baptism and our religious 
vocation. The Church recognizes the importance of this bond in 
her law: pupils in a Dominican school, for instance, are auto- 
matically granted the legal status of familiares, and a Dominican 
who possesses only Order faculties has the power to hear their 
confessions. In other words, the Church is constantly emphasizing 
the fact that all teaching is a sharing, and a hand-in-hand advance 
towards eternal life. The remarkable thing is that this works 
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through what might otherwise be natural obstacles. We can 
remember Father Jerome Rigby, who spent practically all his 
Dominican life at the school at Hawkesyard and Laxton. In his 
latter years he became humanly speaking something of a hermit; 
that is to say, he did not spend a great deal of his time actually 
talking and so on with the boys. Nevertheless he always seemed 
to be in the middle of everything, and he was a person of whom 
the boys were vividly aware; they knew he cared and had a very 
deep interest in them and when they came back after leaving they 
always looked for him. Without apparently doing very much 
about it he shared his life with them, and that was because he was 
a real man of prayer. 

That takes us to the specific Dominican thing, the care for and 
attention to individuals. It does not necessarily involve a great deal 
of private coaching or tuition or attention. It does mean that we 
shall, whether we try to help it or not, be considering the good of 
individual children and not merely the ‘school’. We shall probably 
be involved for life with the families of the children we have 
taught. This is the result both of our training and of the power of 
Saint Dominic who is acting for us at present in heaven. It means, 
also, that we shall produce men who will have exactly this same 
‘slant’ on wisdom. They too will be followers of St Dominic, not, 
that is to say, Dominicans, not even necessarily Tertiaries, but 
men who have something of the characteristics of St Dominic 
himself; the family likeness once again. They will share the quali- 
ties of St Dominic, St Thomas, Blessed Jordan, namely, patience, 
tolerance, gaiety and the ability to unbend. Everyone knows of 
St Dominic’s patience with young people; Blessed Jordan’s 
tolerance is typified in the famous story of his encouraging the 
giggling novices to have their laugh out before they proceeded 
with the office in choir. St Dominic’s attention to trivial matters, 
even when he was head of the Order, was seen in such incidents 
as his carrying spoons all the way across Europe for the sisters in 
Rome. And the gaiety of all these saints is proverbial. St Thomas 
himself showed us the root of the matter. It is the contemplation 
of truth in all its diversity and unity. On the last day of his life he 
was found translating the Canticle of Canticles and then asking 
for a fresh herring. This was not an old man’s whim, but the per- 
fectly natural behaviour of a man who saw the whole of God’s 
creation as one, a man who believed in the unity of truth and that 
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omnia cooperantur in bonum’. Now all these things must be 
the mark of a Dominican wise man, and they will come not only 
from deliberate tuition but from sharing a tradition by living a 
life. 

That life is a very deceptive one. At first sight Dominicans must 
seem the most active people in the world. In fact they are con- 
templatives, first and last, and their action not only springs from 
but is part of their contemplation which spreads beyond the 
cloister to the train and street and classroom. This can only be 
done if one believes in the unity of truth, that what we see in the 
train and street and classroom is part of God’s truth and will lead 
us to God if we allow it. We are told that St Dominic only spoke 
either to God or of God. That is a very succinct way of saying 
that hts whole life on the road or in the pulpit was knit together 
by a growing awareness that God was to be seen and greeted in 
his own creation. Now this must qualify Dominican education in 

all forms. It must mean that no form of knowledge is foreign to 
a Dominican way of life, and if perhaps we feel some apprehen- 
sion about embarking on a new course which may be popularly 
dubbed ‘dangerous’—the study of science, in its most intensive 
and concentrated forms, for instance—then is the time to think of 
St Dominic and to pray to him and ask him to show us how he 
would have dealt with the problem in such circumstances. 

Above all we can never afford to forget that the real basic work 
of education is done in the life we live together, and that life must 
at its centre be a life of prayer. It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the importance of night prayers, preferably Compline, said to- 
gether by the whole houschold, community and school. There 
we have the source of a life that is at once Catholic and Domini- 
can, naturally and supernaturally, and when that foundation is laid 

there is the beginning not just of a corporate life, but of true 
Catholic and Dominican men and women. 

It must be doubly emphasized, however, that prayer is not a 
substitute for proficiency in one’s job, though it may compensate 
for inculpable shortcomings, but is an essential condition of 
education on any terms. The most brilliant teacher will be 
ineffective without it and his skill will be only so much dead 
matter; prayer alone can bring it to life. Yet we may not under- 
estimate technical ability; it is after all an integral part of the 
unity of truth, and a Dominican should take it in his stride. 
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Education itself however is a continuation of the work of the 
Incarnation; it is apostolic work. “The Word was made flesh’, says 
St John, and everything we teach is an utterance in time of the 
Eternal Word and a re-making of the flesh. Every day in the class- 
room the Word is brought to life in the child’s mind and heart: 
‘His light was the light of the world and the light shines in the 
darkness’. We have all known lifeless teaching, imparting a lan- 
guage or a literature dead as mutton; teaching that knows all 
about paradigms and moods and tenses and voices but has never 
stirred a boy’s pulse with the teacher’s own enthusiasm for the 
music of Vergil or ‘the surge and thunder of the Odyssey’. The 
words of such teaching never take flesh, they strike no spark in the 
child’s heart because they cannot communicate and share their 
life; there seems to be no common bond. 

This is clearly where grace builds on nature and the two co- 
operate. The teacher’s efforts to communicate and share will be 
crowned with the grace of the Communion of Saints, and he will 
share far more in the classroom because from the beginning he has 
shared the sacramental life and the life of prayer. This is equally 
true after school in universities and seminaries. If the shared life of 
prayer is the Church’s liturgical prayer then the seal is set on their 
work, for there they are united in the voice of Christ praying to 
his Father and bonds are forged which make their communication 
in school surpass anything human. St Dominic joins forces with 
us here and stamps his character on us, our children and our work. 
The very character he gives to our work is indeed entirely up to 
date. Someone has accounted for the gaiety of Dominican saints 
by the fact that they tried to do supernatural things in the most 
natural way possible (again, grace building on nature): The appli- 
cation of that idea to study is most important, especially in the 
sixth form. The conscientious boy, and still more the over-con- 
scientious boy, tackles his work by girding himself up emotion- 
ally, setting his nerves tense and getting down to it. That is the 
wrong way. Doubtless it gets results, but it does violence to the 
person and the consequences in later life may be very serious. The 
fact is that the greatest concentration is achieved in relaxation. 
Watch any truly good sportsman, athlete or singer. When Peter 
May is in good form, although his concentration is immense and 
he is concerned only to defend his wicket, he is entirely relaxed. 
Watch René Soames singing: the muscles of his throat and jaw 
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te relaxed and therefore co-ordinated and responding quickly, 
nd the singer is carried along by the rhythm and feel of the song. 

d and will direct his singing; the body and nerves, because 
ey are relaxed, are ready to respond at once and put into opera- 
tion what he finds in the music. The man is subordinated to the 
music. The same thing is true of study; the student’s senses and 
intellect are completely surrendered to the work, not passively; 
he is reading actively because the will and intellect is in command. 
His critical faculty does not work like a sleuth looking stealthily 
round every corner for misdemeanours, but is first of all open to 
accept and acknowledge the truth in the text before him and only 
after that to think of flaws. This is surely a Dominican thing to 
seek truth in all reality. The same quality marked the man who 
met death with both the Song of Songs and a request for herrings 
on his lips. ? ‘ 

Above all the psychology of relaxation, as they call it, is an ack- 
nowledgement of the dignity of the individual. The boy who 
enters the examination room at tension does so because he believes 
he must overreach himself and present the examiners with an 
artificial persona of acquired knowledge. The boy who enters 
relaxed does so because he has made his knowledge part of himself 
and it is that self he is going to show the examiners, believing it to 
be more valuable, significant and wise than all the learning in the 
library. Oddly enough this is what Advanced Level and Scholar- 
ship examiners are now asking for. And it is what St Dominic 
offers us in his gaiety, adaptability, and tolerance, and we shall 
pass it on the more easily as we ask him to share it with us. Pie 
Pater Dominice, the brethren prayed around his deathbed, because 
they feared the future if his magic presence was taken away. Seven 
hundred years later we still pray, and his presence is not completely 
removed; he does indeed stand advocate for us before the Great 
Judge, but we know that he also walks the earth not only in the 
Jarretts and McNabbs and Popes, but in us all by virtue of our 
inheritance and training. And the prayer we say nightly after 
Compline locks this up in our heads and hearts; bowed down as 
we are by the weight of our sins we are still daily lifted up by the 
patronage of St Dominic. And as every schoolmaster knows, true 
patronage will only come from a true father, a pater, who shares 
his life with us and our children if together we ask him to grant 
it by his prayers. 
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CLASS DISTINCTION AMONG OUR SAINTS 
SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


NE does not need to be a snob to be interested in, or even 
() to admit the existence of, people’s different social back- 

ground or family origins. Moreover, it is even customary 
to give special credit to the distinguished person who succeeded 
in spite of a ‘bad start’, to the field-marshal who began in the back- 
street and not on the playing-fields of Eton, or to the business 
magnate who graduated in the cycle-shop and not at the university. 
Of course all this may have little or nothing to do with sanctity, 
but when we are considering Dominican Saints (and Beati), in an 
order where a certain level of education is required in its subjects, 
to carry out the order’s aim, the matter of childhood opportunities 
does have a certain relevance. The same may be said to some extent 
of the priesthood in general. And furthermore, when we consider 
that the greater number of the Dominicans now raised to the 
altars lived in medieval times, when the ‘clerks’ were often the 
only people who could read, and a friar would probably be called 
upon to read and study very much more than the average person, 
the question of educational background becomes still more im- 
portant. The son of a labourer (presumably illiterate), who became 
a distinguished preacher and a cardinal (John Dominici), has there- 
fore a special glory on this account. 

Of the hundred and nine people whose lives are recounted in 
the Second Nocturn of the Breviary on feasts of Dominican Saints 
and Beati, eighty-four have a specific indication of social back- 
ground—that is, over three-quarters of them, and it would seem 
that some sort of stereotyped labels came to be devised for the 
purpose of indicating this background. 

All who read or consult the Breviary are familiar with phrases 
such as ‘nobilibus ac piis parentibus natus’ (Gundisalvus, January 
16), or ‘honestis piisque parentibus ortus’ (Marcolino, January 24), 
or ‘pauperibus piisque parentibus ortus’ (Andrew of Peschiera, 
January 26). These are Dominican examples (with which we are 
here concerned), but the same phrases occur in the Nocturns of 
medieval saints in the Roman Breviary too (e.g. St Anthony of 
Padua, June 13, was ‘honestis ortus parentibus’). 

Ignorant people sometimes accuse the Breviary of snobbery in 
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these matters, and they even invent a misquotation ‘pauperibus 
sed honestis parentibus’, and, worse still, translate this monstrosity 
poor but honest parents’. It is monstrous because ‘pauperes’ and 
‘honesti’ never come together on the same label. One of the chief 
troubles is ignorance of the meaning of the Latin word ‘honestus’: 
it does not mean ‘honest’ in the sense of an ‘honest man’ who does 
not swindle, it means rather ‘worthy in itself’, ‘fulfilling its purpose 
in itself’, ‘having a dignity of its own’,as when we speak of ‘honesta 
recreatio’. 

Now there is no difficulty about translating ‘nobiles’ or 
‘pauperes’: a family of nobles or a family of paupers has some 
immediate, if exaggerated, connotation, and it is not difficult to 
understand that in medieval Latin not all ‘nobiles’ need be in 
Debrett,jnor all “pauperes’ in the workhouse. I am suggesting that 
there are three habitual medieval labels: the ‘nobiles’ on one hand, 
the ‘pauperes’ on the other, and the ‘honesti’ in between; middle- 
class people, neither nobles nor paupers. Social distinctions of 
birth are largely based, at least originally, on occupation, and the 
three labels might be translated according to occupation: the 
‘nobles’ as employers, the ‘honesti’ as self-employed tradesmen, 
and the ‘poor’ as employees. The ‘nobles’ have money and make 
or keep it by organizing the work of their employees, their task 
is ultimately administration of property; the ‘honesti’ keep them- 
selves and make a living by their own work or trade, they are 
merchants or artisans; and the ‘poor’ are wage-earners, getting 
their money by working for,someone else. And in the medieval 
scene these three classes fit plainly enough: the framework is the 
landowner, the lord of the manor or the ‘nobleman’ in his castle, 
who provides work for the workers (as they are called nowadays) 
and pays them as his servants; and then there is the self-employed 
merchant, who buys and sells in his own right, or the artisan 
who lives by charging for his particular skill, and is paid not so 
much as a servant, but as a skilled man called in for a particular 
purpose; even if the skill be no more than that of buying and 
selling. Thus the landowner or property-owner is dubbed the 
‘noble’, and the regular worker or servant the ‘poor’, because he 
has no capital beyond what he earns, and the middle-class mer- 
chant or artisan is called ‘honestus’ because he has a special worthi- 
ness in himself, is self-employed and gives or withholds his ser- 
vices in accordance with his own purposes. Here we see the weight 
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of the Latin word ‘honestus’: we might almost translate it, in the . 
light of the above argument, as ‘respectable’, in a quite literal 
sense. At this particular moment in history, people seem to have 
little difficulty in speaking of ‘upper class’, even calling it “U’, 
‘middle-class’, though not all ‘white-collars’ are self-employed 
these days, and ‘working class’, many of whom are nowadays 
much richer than the ‘upper class’ and buy televisions long before 
them, and the three labels are not far from the three medieval 
labels of ‘noble’, ‘honest’ and ‘poor’. 

In the middle ages there were not the opportunities of educa- 
tion for all that we now enjoy: usually it was only the nobles who 
could read and write and had the leisure, opportunity, or inclina- 
tion for the pursuit of letters. The poor did not possess books and 
could not read them. The honest, or middle class, had probably 
risen from the workers, and probably acquired enough skill in 
reading and writing to be able to ply their trade, and only gradu- 
ally acquired the taste for ‘polite letters’, when presumably they 
eradually became ‘nobles’. Such, after all, is the way of the world, 
and in three generations, they say, the label may be changed. In 
medieval Italy especially there was a remarkable growth of a 
wealthy merchant class, who sometimes became the rulers of a 
republic. In the modern world, education is open to the poor and 
the honest, as well as to the nobles, so that merely on the score of 
education there is nothing whatever to prevent the labourer’s son 
from becoming a cardinal or even a pope—but Pius X is one of 
the very few popes who came from the ranks of illiterate workers. 

When therefore we read in the Breviary that someone was 
‘honestis parentibus natus’ we have to picture to ourselves some- 
one with moderate resources of education, who nevertheless 
achieved the status of a learned friar and distinguished archbishop 
(Antoninus, May 10), and give due credit, and still more to his 
fellow Florentine and contemporary, who became a cardinal, 
though ‘pauperibus parentibus natus’ with no resources at all 
(John Dominici, June Io). 

There is another label that is attached equally to that of ‘nobilis’, 
‘honestus’ or ‘pauper’, and that is the word ‘pius’. Of the eighty- 
four Dominican Saints and Beati who have social labels, only 
twenty-three are also labelled ‘pious’. It cannot mean that the 
sixty-one other families were not devout and good Catholics: on 
the contrary we know that many families, to quote only St 
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Dominic's own, were very devout, but have not got the label. 
Perhaps we may assume that ‘pious’ is added when the family 
made some special sacrifice in letting their children enter the 
cloister? However that may be, it may certainly be taken to indi- 
cate a particular willingness on the part of the family, and some- 
thing of a ‘good start’ in holiness for the child. 

Now when we come to the Dominicans, it is not surprising, in 
view of the question of the education necessary for the Dominican 
life, that we should find nearly three-quarters of our Saints and 
Beati recruited from families in some sense ‘noble’, where there 
were opportunities for previous education. This applies also to the 
Second Order (or enclosed) nuns: in medieval times, the enclosed 
nuns, who recited the Divine Office, were mainly drawn from the 
upper classes, since women’s education outside the nobility was 
very rare. Of the Second Order nuns raised to the altar, ten in 
number, eight have labels and are all ‘noble’, including three of 
royal birth (Margaret of Savoy, December 23; Margaret of 
Hungary, January 19; and Jane of Portugal, May 12). Sometimes 
the nobility has an interesting qualification, signifying that it was 
exceptional: Damian dei Fulcheri (October 26) comes from a 
family that was ‘nobilis ac locuples’, while the laybrother Simon 
Ballacchi (November 3) comes from a family ‘nobilis ac opitulens’, 
and that brilliant character Peter of Tarentaise, the first Dominican 
to become pope as Innocent V, had a family simply described as 
‘nobilis ac dives’ (June 22)—all indications that riches among the 
nobility was a thing to be noted and not taken for granted. There 
is one case of a Beatus whose noble family had fallen on evil days 
and was ‘honoribus ac divitiis destituta’: this was John Massias in 
the sixteenth century; it was probably why he went to America to 
seek his fortune and became a cowboy and eventually a laybrother 
at Lima. 

When we consider the Third Order, which began with Ter- 
tiaries living in the world, and then also produced alongside groups 
living in community who with Emilia Bicchieri ($1314) became 
Third Order nuns, we find a greater variety, particularly perhaps 
because in the early days, and especially with the Tertiaries, there 
was no preoccupation about the Divine Office. The two earliest 
Tertiaries raised to the altars are the ‘nobilissima’ Lady Zedislava 
(January 3) (1252) and the farm-labourer Albert of Bergamo 
(May 11) ($1279). Of the fourteen Tertiaries (men and women), 
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eleven have a specified background, and of these seven are noble, 
two honest and two poor—incidentally only one has a ‘pious 
family: St Louis-Marie Grignon de Montfort, the priest-tertiary. 
With the Third Order nuns we find a preponderance of the honest: 
five out of eight, the other three being noble. 

By looking through the Breviary one can make a complete 
table, and it is very interesting, though too long to print here, 
with its hundred and nine names, but a few statistics and occas- 
ional notes are worth giving. There is a considerable variety of 
title for the ‘nobles’: the families are ‘nobilis’, ‘nobilissima’ (only 
five: Guzman, Odrowaz, Salomoni, Bojani, and the Lady 
Zedislava), ‘pernobilis’ (Gambacorta), ‘praenobilis’ (Cecilia Cesar- 
ini), ‘clara’, ‘clarissima’, ‘illustris’, ‘vetera’ (John of Salerno), 
‘perantiqua’ (Fortescue, July 8), and ‘inclyta’, as well of course as 

regia’. 

Of the First Order, there are seventy-seven names, fifty-seven 
specified. Of these, forty-two are noble (of which twelve are 
pious, three rich, and one decayed); twelve are honest (five of 
these pious); and three are poor (two pious). There is a higher 
incidence of ‘piety’ among the poor—sixty-six per cent as against 
forty-one per cent of the honest, and only twenty-eight per cent 
among the nobles. Of the twelve honest, six are Italians (includ- 
ing Antoninus Pierozzi and Nicholas Boccasini, otherwise Pope 
Benedict XI, July 7), four are Spaniards (including Vincent Ferrer, 
April 5, and Louis Bertrand, October 10), one Frenchman (Andrew 
Abellon, May 17) and one German (James of Ulm, October 11). 
The three working men are Andrew of Peschiera (January 26), 
John Dominici (June 10) and John Licci, the Sicilian reformer 
(November 14), who also had the distinction, if dates are correct, 
of living to the age of a hundred and eleven. 

In the Second Order, among ten names, eight are specified, and 
all are noble, including the three princesses. Not one had a ‘pious’ 
family. 

Among Third Order nuns all are specified: eight, among whom 
only three are noble: Catherine de’Ricci (February 13), Emilia 
Bicchieri (August 19), and Lucy Brocadelli of Narni (November 
16). The other five are ‘honestae’, Columba of Rieti having such 
a good bourgeois name: Guadagnolio—but it must also be 
admitted that the three noble names have no great aristocratic 
ring. All the Third Order nuns are Italian, for it was in Italy that 
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e first communities were formed. Of the three nobles, one is 
ious, and of the five honest, two are pious. 

Of Men Tertiaries, we have first of all the farm-labourer 

Albert of Bergamo (May 11), then the priest Louis-Marie 
Grignon, of noble and pious family, and finally Sir John Fortescue 
of ‘most ancient lineage (perantiqua prosapia)’: of three names, 
o noble (one pious) and one poor—no ‘honesti’. 
The Women Tertiaries here include St Dominic’s own mother, 
Blessed Jane de Aza (‘clarissima’). Eleven names, with three of them 
unspecified, including unfortunately St Catherine of Siena, who, 
had she been labelled, would have been a typical ‘honesta’ of the 
commercial class, provide, among the eight specified, five noble 
ladies (four true Tertiaries, one being St Dominic’s mother, in- 
cluded here for convenience of grouping), two of the middle class 
—Villana de’ Bottis (February 28) of prosperous Florentine family, 
and that remarkable woman Magdalene de’ Pannatieri (October 
13), to whose spiritual conferences everyone in the little town of 
Trino went, including the Dominican novices—and one poor, the 
Dalmatian serving-maid converted from schism, Osanna of 
Cattaro. So here, as is to be expected, we have among the women 
Tertiaries a real cross-section of society, and none of them come 
from families labelled ‘pious’. 

Finally, the statistics for the whole Order should be added. Of the 
hundred and nine names, twenty-five are unspecified. Several of 
these latter are the leaders of the missionary martyrs of the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries, none of whom have any 
specification of the medieval type: the last in order of time were 
St Louis-Marie Grignon and Francis de Posadas (September 20) 
in the early eighteenth century. Of the eighty-four specified, sixty 
in all are noble (three royal, only three rich, one decayed, and 
fourteen pious); nineteen are ‘honesti’, with seven of them pious; 
and five are poor—the three friars, and two Tertiaries, the farm- 
labourer and the maidservant (two having a pious background). 
Some of those unspecified in the Breviary we know quite well 
where to place: Albert von Bollstadt certainly belongs to the 
‘nobles’, Catherine Benincasa to the artisans, and Catherine Mattei 
of Racconigi to the very poor. 

But an observation of the figures yielded by the Breviary alone 
may help us to appreciate the Second Nocturns more, to feel that 
we get to know the saints more closely, and to imagine their back- 
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ground: some of the ‘nobles’ indeed coming from their ancestrall 
castles, but many of them probably from no more than a small] 
country property, which nevertheless makes them “employers, 
the ‘honesti’ from their botteghe, shops or workshops, and the: 
‘poor’ from their labourers’ cottages where there were no book— 
shelves. And while we take into account these differences, we: 
realize with all the more joy that not only did they all find their: 
place within the Dominican family, as they do now, but they also: 
all achieved sanctity through the life and spirit to be found in that 
family, as they can, and please God they still do. 


e 2 & 


ST DOMINIC AND THE LOVE OF THE BRETHREN! 
ADRIAN DOWLING, O.P. 


TORIES told to illustrate the different spirits prevailing in: 
Geico Orders are legion. One, that must have many? 

variations, jibes at the Order of St Dominic for being coldly: 
intellectual. Whatever foundation in fact can be discovered for: 
these diverting little legends, it must be admitted that the founder: 
of the Order himself was anything but cold. There is an abund-. 
ance of detail from eye-witness accounts which glows with 
warmth—a warmth which proves, if any proof were needed, that 
if an intense intellectual activity dries up the heart it need not 
necessarily do so. The Lessons for the Commemoration of St 
Dominic in Suriano, for example, must make surprising reading 
for those for whom the name of St Dominic conjures up visions 
ofa heartless inquisitor or even an absent-minded if holy professor. 
The people who knew him and indeed had to live with him, tell 
us a very different story, a story that is not a vague eulogizing, but 
one that is alive with human interest: that relates little incidents 
_ from personal reminiscence. It is difficult to resist the charm of the 
man who emerges. A wise man, yes indeed, and a man wise to 
the ways of men: their weaknesses, their foibles, their capacity for 
great things if understood and handled wisely. A man of great 
tact and delicate sensibility who could get the best out of a man 
because he could elicit that loyalty which is in reality love. ‘Never 
so long as he lived in the flesh’, said one witness, ‘did the Blessed 
Dominic raise bitterness in the heart of any of his brethren; he 
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ever irritated them by word or deed; for in truth nothing bitter 
ould flow from such a well-spring of charity. His heart was so 
arge towards others that he provided for their bodily wants with 

e utmost tenderness; not contenting himself with giving them 
nly the frugal diet that was customary, but often procuring other 

d better provisions, for fear lest the young should be discouraged, 
or the elder brethren, weakened by their long fasts, should yield 
to infirmity. 

“Thus condescending to the wants of all, even when he had to 
administer correction his severity was always mingled with com- 
passion. When he laughed, as he sometimes did, his laughter pro- 
ceeded from the same spirit of sweetness and simplicity. For he 
was above all things true and simple, and to such a character 
laughter is not unsuitable. In his prayers indeed he shed abundant 
tears, pouring out before God the needs of his Church. But if 
any of his brethren were troubled or tempted, he carried them 
in the secret of his heart, and with a fatherly compassion he com- 
forted them with his words and supported them by his prayers. 
On the sick he lavished the tenderest affection, providing for their 
wants with the utmost solicitude. All therefore rejoiced at his pro- 
longed presence among them, and his delightful conversation 
rendered all the privations of poverty supportable, and sweetened 
every hardship which they had to endure.’ 

Someone once talking about Fr Bede Jarrett said his visits to the 
priories were a joy, ‘like a ray of sunlight’. I think we can detect 
the same authentic note in the memories handed down from the 
contemporaries of St Dominic. They were delighted when he 
stayed longer; they used to set him on his way: trifling incidents, 
but so revealing. During the night he would go about the 
dormitory to see if they were all right, often, like a mother, 
covering them up. 

In the small bag he carried over his shoulder, like Fr Vincent 
McNabb, he once brought a present for each of the nuns at 
St Sisto—a little cypress-spoon which he carried across the Alps 
from Spain. Thoughtfulness of this kind is a guarantee of a deep 
and universal charity. The aphorism ‘Charity begins at home’ is 
more of an advice than a statement of fact. We know that it is 
more difficult to show love to those who are constantly around us, 
we suffer from their faults, they irritate us, or we fear fresh in- 
roads, further demands. They will impose on our kindness, soon 
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we shall have nothing we can call our own. We must leave a few 
protective barriers, some doors unopened. And perhaps too at the: 
back of our minds is the realization that pretence is useless, they 
know us too well, we make no effort. , 

But the test still stands, and St Dominic survived that test. He 
was a joy to live with. He loved those he lived with, so it is no 
cause for surprise to find that his charity extended to all. 

As with his brethren, so with others, his love was not mere 
sentiment, but showed itself in a thousand practical ways. As a 
youth he had sold his precious books—annotated in his own hand 
—to feed the poor. Later he gave up the life he had grown to love 
in the quiet and solitude of Osma. He became virtually a tramp, a 
man without means save the all-sufficing Providence of God. He 
lived on the roads of Europe, walking from one country to 
another, without home, without food except such as happened to 
come his way. He died in his fifty-first year, on the floor in 
Brother Moneta’s tunic, with a chain round his body—a symbol, 
surely, of the chain that bound his heart to God and the whole 
world. In his great love he prayed that he might be as a stone in 
the mouth of hell. He prayed and scourged himself nightly for the 
souls in Purgatory. He wept for the souls in hell! 

His Order was to exercise the supreme work of charity, the 
salvation of souls. This love, as it had been the seed, must be the 
fruit also. The gift it was to offer must be measured by men’s 
need. It was to be dedicated to truth, but the dedication sprang 
from, and was fed by, love. It was to be a perfect instrument of 
Christ and his Church, informed, deeply learned in the ways of 
God and his designs for mankind; aflame with a fire of love that 
rose from a living knowledge, not vague emotion. A love that 
was rooted in and an expression of God’s love, the very love 
wherewith he loves himself. As the great Dominican saint, 
Catherine of Siena, was later to express it so clearly: 

‘I require that you should love me with the same love with 
which I love you. This indeed you cannot do, because I loved you 
without being loved. All the love which you have for me you 
owe to me, so that it is not of grace that you love me, but because 
you ought to do so. While I love you of grace, and not because I 
owe you my love. Therefore to me in person you cannot repay 
the love which I require of you, and I have placed you in the 
midst of your fellows, that you may do to them that which you 
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cannot do to me, that is to say, that you may love them of free 
grace, without expecting any return, and what you do for them 
I count as done to me.’ 

There is no such thing as a fruitless apostolate, because love is 
never wasted—love feeds love, till it consumes the soul. If outward 
results are denied, if men reject our love, God never will. And so 
we see Dominic de Guzman with courage and gaiety spending 
himself completely for Christ in the person of his brethren. 

‘Blessed be the Redeemer of all who making provision for 
man’s salvation didst give the world Saint Dominic.’ 


@ a 


REVIEWS 


Ecrits AUTOBIOGRAPHIQUES. Introduction and Notes by Louis Bouyer. 
(Textes Newmaniens Vol. II, Desclée de Brouwer; n.p.). 


It is surely something of a reproach to English Catholics, that in spite 
of the growing interest in Cardinal Newman both in this country and 
abroad, so few of his writings have been re-published here during the 
past forty years. In France this lack is now being made up by the 
*Textes Newmaniens’, whichin course of time will publish all Newman’s 
chief works, giving the English text, with a French translation, intro- 
duction and notes. The present volume is the second in the series, and 
the editors deserve both our congratulations and our gratitude for 
having begun so important a work with a fitting care and thorough- 
ness. The first volume contained the Oxford University Sermons; the 
second and third will bring together all the autobiographical writings 
which were found in Newman’s room at his death. In one respect these 
will be of particular interest. Though none can strictly be classified as 
‘hitherto unpublished’, this is the first time they have appeared in their 
entirety and in their own right, and not as material in biographies. 
And if autobiography does not provide the most complete picture of a 
man, it does give an essential insight into character without which that 
picture cannot be drawn. 

This volume has five main items: an ‘Autobiography in Miniature’; 
two short memoirs, one of which was certainly, and the other prob- 
ably, intended as a contribution to a Biographical Dictionary; the 
‘Autobiographical Memoir’, which covers his life up to 1832; an 
account of his illness in Sicily in 1833; and lastly his Catholic Journal, 
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from 1859 to 1878. The third volume will contain the remainder of his: 
Journals, and the Memorandum on his connection with the Catholic: 
University in Ireland. 

On October 30, 1870, Newman wrote in his Journal: ‘How un-: 
pleasant it is to read former memoranda—I can’t quite tell why. They 
read affected, unreal, egotistical, petty, fussy.’ Our first impression may 
well be much the same. There is, as one would expect in journals and 
memoirs, much trivial detail, an anxious examination of motives, and 
a quite open expression of dislikes and grievances. But the more per- 
manent impression which the reading of all the documents gives, is of 
Newman’s holiness. There is throughout a steady self-surrender to 
God’s will and providence, a constant reference of all that he did, and 
of all that happened to him, to a supernatural scale of values; there is 
always the desire to be engaged on work for God and the Church, and 
at the same time an acceptance of the failures and bitter disappointments 
which followed him almost to the end. Perhaps what stands out most 
strongly of all is the steadfastness with which he followed the “kindly 
light’. “When I was young, I thought that with all my heart I gave up 
the world for Thee. As far as will, purpose, intention go, I think I did. 
I mean, I deliberately put the world aside.’ And his whole life was a 
faithful working-out of this original purpose. Looking back over his 
early years he saw his three great illnesses as three moments at which 
God’s finger touched him. “The first keen, terrible one, when I was a 
boy of fifteen, and it made me a Christian—with experiences before 
and after, awful and known only to God. My second, not painful, but 
tedious and shattering was that which I had in 1827. . . and it too 
broke me off from an incipient liberalism—and determined m 
religious course. The third was in 1833, when I was in Sicily before the 
commencement of the Oxford Movement.’ From then on his course 
was set and there was no turning back, even in the years of uncertainty 
before his conversion, even in the ‘fifties’ and ‘sixties’, when misunder- 
standing and ill success gave him such bitter suffering. It is only against. 
this background of his inner life, that Newman’s great and growing 
influence can be understood, and that is why the publication of these 
papers is of such value. They do far more than give interesting details 
and anecdotes. They show us a man in utter simplicity before God, 
always faithful to the light that was given him, content to see none of 
the results of his labours so long as he laboured for the will of God. It 
is in this, rather than in his intellectual powers or in the circumstances 
of his life, that we find the primary cause of his influence both on his 


own age and on ours. 
FaBIAN RADCLIFFE, O.P. 
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ON THE Nature anp Dienrry oF Love. By William of St Thierry. 
ON Jesus aT TwELve YEARS OLD. By St Aelred of Rievaulx. 
THE SCHOOL OF SELE-KNOWLEDGE. 


Translated from Latin by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker. 
(Mowbray’s, Fleur de Lys series; 3s. 6d. each), 


Even today there is far too little good spiritual reading available for 
lay people, so much at second or third remove from the sources which 
usually remain either untranslated or in the unreadable style of the last 
century. These three short works are therefore very welcome. A pas- 
sage from the most important, William of St Thierry’s treatise on love, 
will give an idea both of his quality of thought and the workmanlike 
translation. He is talking of the beatific vision: 


‘Now all living things are flooded with the brightness of the sun, 
and each one casts its light upon the others. As we see each other to be 
living, likewise in the life of beatitude, God will be seen by each in all 
and by all in each one of the blessed, without the Godhead being seen 
by the bodily eye. Rather, the glorified body will show forth the 
presence of God by its manifest grace. This shows the value of the 
sacraments in this life. We can understand hardly anything except con- 
crete and physical things while we are passing through this world like 
shadows, and God binds us to him by means of the sacraments which 
we perceive with our senses.’ (p. 58.) 


The series in general is labelled ‘devotional’, but as a description of 
William’s writing that is hardly adequate. He stands on equal terms as 
theologian with any of the great medieval doctors. He is not an easy 
writer, and occasional notes would have made this a more useful 
volume. The most readily available study of him in English is an 
appendix to Gilson’s St Bernard: some reference to this might have 


helped. 


St Aelred’s charming meditation on the child Jesus is plainer sailing, 
though probably more difficult to put into acceptable English. This 
version is generally most successful, though I regret the archaic second 
person singulars and initial capitals to pronouns that stand for God (the 
Bible is surely the best guide there). 


The third volume contains a selection from Cistercian writing in the 
first century after St Bernard. The main part of it is from the Meditatio 
Piissima, long attributed to him and certainly an authentic development 
of his thought. The choice is well made, and the translation again 
effective. All three volumes can be warmly recommended to readers 


of this journal. 


LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 
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A Book or Sprrituat Instruction. By Ludovicus Blosius, translated 
from the Latin by Bertrand Wilberforce, 0.p. (Burns & Oates; 
tos. 6d.) 


Blosius has always been a great favourite in monastic circles, though 
perhaps he is not as much read today as formerly, and so it is good to 
see a reprint of his Spiritual Instruction which is of more general import 
than his more famous Mirror for Monks. The book under review is a 
reprint from the translation of his works made by Fr Wilberforce, 0.P., 
and published in 1900 by Burns & Oates. There is a new preface giving | 
an account of Blosius and his spiritual background. 

Blosius is a fascinating character and Pope Pius XI had some thoughts. 
of canonizing him. Louis of Blois, to give him his proper name, was a 
sixteenth-century Abbot of Liessies in Belgium who at the incredibly 
early age of twenty-four or twenty-five began a reform of his monas- 
tery for which he wrote his Mirror for Monks. His Book of Spiritual 
Instruction was written twenty years later and for a wider public. His 
teaching, especially on the higher stages of prayer, follows the tradi- 
tional line that runs from Denis the Pseudo-Areopagite (to whom he 
devotes a special chapter), to Tauler who was his favourite author. In 
some ways his teaching is as austere as St John of the Cross, though 
tempered by the discretion of his Benedictine outlook. Thus he stresses 
the importance of self-denial and rejection of self-will as the primary 
mortification and discourages self-chosen physical austerities, an em- 
phasis he draws from the Rule. And yet this book does not reveal the 
extraordinary discretion which made his reform so successful. He made 
a highly spiritual body out of a group of slack, easy-going monks. 
While insisting on silence, the common life, the cloister and poverty, 
he yet allowed a full and varied table, beer and wine, two and a half 
hours recreation and talk in the afternoon and a whole day of recreation 
once a month. His monks had also eight or nine hours of unbroken 
sleep. It is hard to square this practical moderation with his theoretic 
admiration of Denis the Aeropagite and his neoplatonic flight from all 
created things—an admiration revealed in his teaching. But Blosius will 
always remain good spiritual reading and of great value in his easy and 
clear exposition, especially for those who might be frightened by the 
more formidable classic of the spiritual life. 


Bruno Donovan, 0.5.3. 
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GREAT deal is written now about the need for maturity, not only in 
eligious life, but also among the laity in their spiritual life. An out- 
poken and challenging article appeared in Integrity’s May issue (New 

ork, $4.00 per annum), by E. Willcock on the need for maturity in 
he lay apostolate. The machine age, he argues, has made us impatient 
f the learner, because the machine turns out everything at the same 
tandard of perfection. It does not have to learn. 

Who, in such an age, will put up with the awkwardness, the mess, 

the disorder, the noise, the non-conformity which is the usual pre- 

liminary to human maturation? The world we are evolving and the 
characters we are forming are products of short-cut techniques 
designed to by-pass the initial stages of growth. A pseudo-maturity 
forever trembling on the verge of childish tantrum is, of course, the 
result... . The availability of the ready-made is discouraging some- 
thing we cannot afford to be without. It is discouraging people from 
_ trying. It is discouraging that exercise of continuous effort which 
makes people mature. 
he lay apostolate being such anew development as an organized effort 
the Church is bound to suffer from the initial stages of growth to- 
ards maturity. This means ‘awkwardness, failures, and imprudent zeal’. 
They are precisely what we should expect. Yet they are precisely the 
things which are considered most damning in modern eyes. The most 
subtle and yet the most compelling pressure put on the Church by 
the modern world is that she meet the up-to-date standards of pseudo- 
maturity, that is, she must be weighty, professional, affluent, pom- 
pous, efficient (mechanically perfect), decorous and successful. An 
immature laity can’t possibly put up such a front. At the same time, 
if the laymen assume the airs of this pseudo-maturity, their mission 
will be subverted and they will become mere ‘professional’ Catholics 

as ineffective in the social area as are the clergy and the hierarchy. . . . 
We have almost reached the point where we are convinced we have 

answered the papal call, when we actually have hardly heard it. This 

failure to respond effectively is in great part due to our impatience 

with noviceship. We retard maturity because we will not permit the 

layman to ‘make a fool of himself.’ 
All this may be specially true in the highly mechanized society of the 
USS.A., but it applies in large measure to most places now dominated 
by the machine, and may indeed account for the lack of maturity in 
the spiritual life of so many. To be ready to make fools of ourselves 
requires humility—a virtue which does not find easy access into the 
mechanical world. 
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St BERNARD sometimes appears as rather hard and austere, especially 


when dealing with his spiritual children as well as people like Abelarc 
whom he regarded as a menace. But when he came to speak of the 
love and desire for God we find him always full of tender life and joy: 
A French Cistercian has written on St Bernard’s feelings on the desire 
for God in Cross and Crown for June (St Louis; $7.00 per annum). This 
desire includes the whole man, and the ascetic Doctor of the Church 
does not exclude the emotions. 
Still, there comes the point where a man’s emotions reach such a 
pitch as to break all bounds; words and gestures no longer suffice fox 
expression, and he is forced to tears. Yes, St Bernard expects us tc 
‘weep for desire’; and he even tells us that it is fitting that our desire 
for heaven should bring us to tears, for ‘if ever we fail in daily— 
tearfully—soliciting this grace, it is simply because we do not suffi- 
ciently desire it’. 
And the measure of this desire is beyond measure. ‘It must be marked 
with ardour, vehemence, eagerness, avidity, even with impatience 


and audacity.’ 


Tue Roman College of Sacred Science for Nuns, called Regina Mundi, 
has now been functioning for two years. Revue des Communauté: 
Religieuses (May-June; Louvain) gives the satisfactory details of thi: 
work. In the first year the courses were attended by 132 student sisters 
from 22 countries, and of 58 different congregations. The second yeat 
showed an increase to 168 student sisters of 69 different congregations. 
The courses are given in four languages: English, French, Spanish and 
Italian. Those responsible for this Institute will be gratified at the re- 
sponse from the sisters. 


